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A  new  magazine  of  32  large  quarto  pages,  published  monthly,  and 
occupies  a  field  in  musical  literature  which  has  hitherto  been  left  un- 
occupied. It  is  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  art  which  gives  it 
its  name,  and  presents  such  features  as  make  it  of  the  greatest  value 
to  teachers,  students  and  all  lovers  of  music.  The  Editorial  Dei^art- 
ments  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  Musical  Journal  in 
the  world,  and  its  aim  is  to  excel  in  this  and  every  respect.  The  large 
corps  of  editors  are  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
various  special  departments  through  the  columns  of  many  of  the  best 
musical  and  literary  journals  of  the  day.  It  contains  ORIGIN AL 
CONTItlBUTIONS  by  the  foremost  writers  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  music  in  all  its  branches ;  TRANSLATIONS  of  valuable  and  note- 
worthy articles  by  eminent  German,  French,  Italian,  and  other 
authorities ;  FOREKrN  LETTERS  from  able  correspondents  in  Berlin , 
Paris,  London,  and  all  other  European  centres  of  music,  giving  the 
freshest  intormation  concerning  prominent  occurrences;  also,  ABLE 
CRITICISMS  of  important  musi(!al  events  in  this  and  many  other  of 
the  principal  cities  of  America  and  Europe ;  RE  VIE  iVS  of  musical  and 
other  literature,  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day;  ILLUS- 
TRATED SKETCHES  of  the  ot  the  eminent  composers,— these 
will  be  made  a  prominent  feature,  and  one  of  them,  or  some  other 
illustrated  article,  will  be  given  each  month;  A  SERIAL  STORY,  by 
Charles  Barnard,  author  of  the  "Tone  Masters."  will  run  through 
several  of  the  first  numbers.  It  will  be  entitled  the  "  New  Tenor,"  and 
will  be  as  full  of  interest  as  any  of  Mr.  Barnard's  previous  stories; 
ClKfRCH  MUSIC -will  he  Gonsideved  an(\  discussed  by  distinguished 
specialists;  Sunday -School,  fithlic  School,  and  Sitt  gin  g  School  music 
is  also  given  prominence,  and  premiums  of  $100  are  offered  for  Words 
and  Music  for  use  in  Choirs,  Congregations,  Social  Meetings,  Sunday- 
Schools  and  Families,  Praise  Meetings,  and  Vesper  Services. 

Hymns  find  their  Authors,   Gerns  of  Thought,  Musical  Mention, 
Music  of  the  Euture,  Scherzando,  and  Corresjiondence 

are  features  which  receive  special  attention.  Each  number  contains 
besides  the  valuable  reading  matter, 

EIGHT  PAGES  OF  MUSIC 

of  a  choice  character,  partly  vocai,  partly  instrumental,  worth,  at  least 
$10  yearly. 

There  are  various  other  features,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  the 
publication  of  the  greatest  popular  as  well  as  artistic  value.  It  is 
intended  by  the  publishers  to  make  a  journal  which  will  find  a  recep- 
tion in  all  families  of  culture,  and  which  shall  entertain  and  instruct 
simultaneously.  Premiums  of  valuable  articles  are  offered  for  lists  of 
subscribers;  and  by  a  few  hours,  or  days,  effort,  when  not  otherwise 
employed,  Music,  Books,  Instruments  oi  any  kind,  including  valuable 
Pianos,  Organs,  &c.,  may  easily  be  obtained,  and,  if  not  needed  for 
personal  use,  may  be  disposed  of  at  good  prices,  as  they  are  from  the 
very  best  makers  and  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  For  particulars 
send  for  premium  list. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  liberal  cash  commissions  will  be 
paid. 


TERMS,  $1.50  A  YEAR.    SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  Free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Address:  MUSICi^L  IJER^LD  COMPi^NY,  Music  l^all,  Boston,  ftjass. 
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A  CJonservatory  Is  a  public  place  of  instruction  for  music  and  the 
arts.  The  European  Schools  of  Music  have  proved  a  great  success 
in  educating  the  public  taste,  and  making  the  highest  musical  cul- 
ture a  household  ornament.  It  does  for  music  what  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries  do  for  secular  and  sacred  learning.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  a  college  is  favorable  to  learning.  The  crowd 
of  students  bent  on  one  pursuit ;  the  eminent  teachers ;  the  class 
rooms;  the  costly  and  curious  apparatus;  the  library,  and  daily 
drill,  all  conspire  to  make  study  interesting.  The  Conservatory 
groups  all  these  advantages  around  musical  instruction.  The  sys- 
tem that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  has  been  found  equally  servicable  in 
attaining  a  high  musical  education. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Director  inaug- 
urated the  Conservatory  system  of  musical  instruction  in  New 
England.  Beginning  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  as  a  School  of 
Music,  it  soon  developed  into  a  Musical  Institute  and  in  the  year 
18G7  expanded  into  a  full-grown  and  well-appointed  Conservatory, 
on  the  same  basis,  and  offering  the  same  advantages  as  those  which 
have  existed  in  Europe  for  over  300  years.  The  Director  remem- 
bers with  pardonable  pride  that  some  25,000  pupils  have  honored 
him  with  their  patronage,  and  that  many  of  them  are  now  promi- 
nent members  of  the  musical  profession.  Such  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  workers  in  the  cause  of  Music  cannot  fail  to  exert  avast 
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influence  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  Director's  critical 
personal  examination  of  the  most  celebrated  Music  Schools  in 
Europe,  and  his  long  experience  in  conducting  the  above  Institu- 
tions, enable  him  to  employ  the  most  valuable  methods,  his  sole 
aim  being  to  broaden  the  area  of  musical  culture  in  this  country,  by 
furnishing  the  instructions  of  the  best  masters,  with  the  greatest 
number  of  collateral  advantages,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
pupils. 

More  than  Twenty-two  Thousand  Pupils  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  its  classes  since  its  removal  to  Boston, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  largest  Music  School  In  the 
world. 

The  Class  System. 

Music  Is  taught  in  the  Conservatory  as  the  sciences  are  taught  in 
the  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  masses  must  be  thus  educated,  or  not 
at  all.  Thousands  who  are  passing  through  Colleges  and  Profes- 
sional Schools,  would  never  have  been  educated,  if  obliged  to 
secure  a  first-class  private  tutor.  The  same  is  tnie  of  musical 
instruction.  Hundreds  can  pay  §15  a  quarter  where  fifteen  could 
pay  SIOO.  The  economy  of  the  class  system,  as  employed  in  the 
German  and  Italian  Schools,  is  placed  by  the  Conservatory  at  the 
service  of  its  patrons.  All  that  recommends  it  in  Schools  of  Learn- 
ing recommends  it  in  Schools  of  Music.  It  is  adopted  not  simply 
because  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  is  the  best.  Each  pupil 
has  the  benefit  of  the  entire  hour.  Instruction  to  one  is  the  instruc- 
tion to  all ;  the  benefit  of  the  practice,  the  correction,  or  the  expla- 
nation, is  enjoyed  by  all ;  the  illustration,  the  criticism,  the  approval, 
all  can  see  and  hear ;  shyness,  that  bane  of  young  perf onners,  is 
cured  or  abated;  freedom  and  ease,  those  charms  of  social  and 
domestic  music,  are  secured.  Pupils  taught  in  the  presence  of  pu- 
pils, performing  difficult  music,  and  hearing  it  performed  in  class, 
become  familiar  with  their  own  voices,  get  rid  of  awkward- 
ness, and  secure  grace  and  ease.  The  power  of  emulation  is  also 
fully  developed  in  the  class,  as  ability  is  matched  with  ability,— 
mind  comes  in  contact  with  mind,— and  intellect  is  sharpened  by 
intellect. 

Class  teaching  is  a  specialty  at  the  New  England  Conservatory ; 
and  while  the  merits  of  private  instruction  are  by  no  means  denied, 
it  is  still  claimed  that  the  Class  System  possesses  certain  very  im- 
portant advantages  of  its  own.  Mendelssohn,  the  foimder  of  the 
celebrated  Leipsic  Conservatory,  and  whose  judgment  in  musical 
matters  none  will  question,  says :  "  An  institution  such  as  the  Con- 
servatory has  this  advantage  over  the  private  instruction  of  the 
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Individual,  that  by  the  participation  of  several  in  the  same  lessons 
and  in  the  same  studies,  a  true  musical  feeling  is  awakened  and 
kept  fresh  among  the  i^upils ;  it  promotes  industry,  and  spurs  on  to 
emulation ;  it  is  a  preservative  against  one-sidedness  of  education 
and  tas^te, —  a  tendency  against  which  every  artist,  even  in  the 
student  years,  should  be  upon  his  guard." 

The  student  of  music  will  as  surely  fail  of  a  complete  musical 
education  by  taking  private  instruction  alone,  as  would  the  student 
of  science  without  the  advantages  of  the  College  and  University. 


Branches  Taught. 

Instruction  is  given  on  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ,  Violin,  Flute,  and 
other  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments;  in  Notation,  Formation 
and  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  and  Solo  Singing,  Singing  at  Sight, 
Part  Singing,  Dramatic  Action  in  Singing,  Ensemble  Playing, 
Harmony,  Coxmtei-point  and  Fugue,  Art  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Public  Schools,  Art  of  Conducting,  Musical  Theoiy.  Normal  Instruc- 
tion, Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method,  Church  Music,  Oratorio  and  Chorus 
Practice,  German,  French  and  Italian  Languages,  Elocution,  Com- 
mon and  Higher  English  Branches,  Drawing  and  Designs,  and 
through  connecting  Institutions,  all  branches  of  the  High  School 
and  Collegiate  Curricula. 
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The  Piano-Forte. 


J.  C.  D.  PARKER, 

S.  A.  Emery, 
Carl  Suck, 
H.  G.  Tucker, 
A.  Keilblock, 
C.  H.  Morse, 
H.  M.  Dunham, 


Instructors  : 

B.  J.  Lang, 
John  Orth, 
W.  F.  Apthorp, 
S.  B.  Whitney, 
G.  F.  Suck, 

A.  W.  Swan, 

C.  H.  Whittier, 


J.  H.  IIOWK, 

J.  A.  Hills, 

IT.  Benson, 

B.  D.  Allen, 

A.  D.  Turner, 

F.  H.  Lewis, 

J.  D.  Buckingham. 


'ilie  above  list  of  efllcient  teachers  of  the  Piano-Forte  connected 
with  this  Conservatory  is  a  sufflcient  guarantee  of  competent 
instruction.  Great  care  is  taken  to  train  pupils  in  correctness 
of  manual  position  and  movement;  the  different  kinds  of  touch, 
rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all  the  major,  minor 
and  chromatic  scales,  the  arpeggios  of  the  common  chords  and  the 
chords  of  the  seventh. 

The  "New  England  Conservatory  Piano  Method."  a  thoroughly 
progressive  system,  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  first 
three  grades.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  students  will  be  made 
familiar  with  the  following  compositions  or  their  equivalents: 
Heller's  Studies,  op.  45  and  4G ;  Czerny's  Velocity  Studies,  1st  and 
2d  books;  Krause's  Studies,  op.  5;  Cramer's  Studies,  1st  and  2d 
books ;  pieces  by  standard  modern  and  classic  composers,  including 
selections  from  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  Sonatas;  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  "Without  Words;  Chopin's  Waltzes;  Kohler's  op.  IGG;  Loes- 
chorn's  op.  G6  and  G7;  Moscheles'  op.  70  and  73;  Bertini's  op.  32 
and  6G  Book  First;  Jensen's  op.  32;  dementi's  Prehide  and  Exer- 
cises ;  Bach's  Fifteen  Inventions ;  French  and  English  Suites  and 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  ;  Mayer's  op.  119;  Beethoven's  Sa 
natas,  Concertos  for  Piano  and  Orchestra ;  Concert  Pieces  by  Liszt 
Thalberg,  Dohler,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Organ 

Instructors  : 

s.  IJ.  Whitnkv,  j.  k.  Paine, 

H.  M.  Dunham,  A.  W.  Swan, 

C.  H.  Morse,  F.  H.  Lewis. 

Tlie  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  affords  its  organ  pui^ils  a 
complete  course  of  instruction,  in  which  particular  attention  is 
given : 


1st.  To  a  systematic  study  of  obligato  pedal  playing. 
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2d.  To  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
3d.  To  the  art  of  accompanying. 
4th.   To  tlie  art  of  imi^rovising. 

5th.  To  Concert  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of 
Seb.  Bach  and  Mendelssohn. 

In  a  word,  all  branches  of  study  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  Is 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  style  of  performance  fitting  to  the  grand 
and  noble  character  of  the  instrument. 

To  furnish  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  mastery  of  all  kinds  of 
organ  music,  a  large  three-manual  pipe  organ,  with  two  and  a  half 
octaves  of  pedals,  and  an  ample  variety  of  registers  in  each  manual, 
has  been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  Q. 
Hook  and  Hastings,  and  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory  for 
the  use  of  its  classes.  Also  a  two-manual  pipe  organ,  built  by  Geo. 
H.  Ryder,  has  just  been  set  up  in  the  Conservatory,  making  eight 
organs  now  in  constant  use  in  this  Institution  by  the  students ;  and 
those  who  are  sufQciently  advanced  receive  instruction  on  the 
Great  Organ  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  playing 
at  the  public  concerts  given  at  the  Music  Hall. 

Frequent  recitals,  by  eminent  organists,  are  given  to  the  pupils 
upon  the  Conservatory  organ,  and  also  upon  the  Great  Organ. 

These  are  designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
best,  and  in  many  respects  the  greatest  music  of  all  schools  and  all 
styles,  from  Bach  to  "Wagner. 

The  London  Clioir  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Organ  department  of 
the  Conservatory:  "In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
not  only  are  the  ordinary  branches  of  musical  instruction  well 
cared  for,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tourjee ,  but  the  organ  recitals 
are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  illustrations  of  all  classes  of  music 
for  the  instmment.  In  this  respect  the  American  Music  School  is 
far  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy,  and  indeed  of  every  English 
Educational  Institution." 


Probably  no  department  of  musical  culture  is  so  much  neglected 
as  that  wliich  relates  to  the  development  and  training  of  the 


The  Voice. 


Instructors  : 


CAJIL  Zerrahn, 
L.  W.  Wheeler, 
Wm.  J.  Winch, 
S.  R.  Kelley, 
H.  Benson, 


J.  O'Neill, 

J.  H.  Wheeler, 

Mrs.  J.  O'Neill, 

A.  W.  Kkene, 

C.  R.  Des  Jardins, 


D.  Batchellor, 

W.  H.  DANIELL, 


Miss  S.  C.  Fisher, 
H.  E.  Holt, 
H.  L.  Whitney. 
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voice,— a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  teaches  the  correct  use 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  wliose  improper  or  insufficient  employ- 
ment injuriously  affects  the  general  health,  and  particularly  that 
•of  the  vocal  organs,  of  whicjh  the  forcing  or  straining  tends  directly 
to  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  inflamed  tonsils,  the  "  clergyman's  sore 
throat,"  so  prevalent  among  public  speakers,  and  similar  diseases. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  frequent  singing,  reading  aloud,  or 
public  speaking,  is  injurious,  but  the  truth  is,  that  an  intelligent 
and  scientiiic  use  of  the  voice  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the 
vocal  organs,  and  enable  them  to  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of 
our  humid  and  variable  climate.  No  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill 
afford  to  dispense  -with  vocal  training  as  the  Americans. 

In  New  England  alone,  more  than  twenty -five  thousand  persons 
annually  die  from  diseases  of  the  tliroat  and  lungs,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  in  the  State  of  New  York;  a  large  portion  of  whom 
might  have  prolonged  their  lives  many  years,  had  they  learned 
to  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  by  judicious  daily  exercises. 
Many  voices  are  seriously  injured,  many  ruined,  through  the  igno- 
rance of  persons  undertaking  to  teach  vocal  training,  while  they 
themselves  know  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice,  or  of  its 
capabilities.  It  is  no  imusual  thing  for  us  to  be  requested  to  receive 
as  pupils,  persons  whose  voices  have  been  greatly  Injured,  or  en- 
tirely lost,  through  forcing,  mismanagement,  or  disease;  and, 
though  such  voices  can  never  fully  recover  from  their  injuries, 
they  may,  by  proper  treatment  regain  much  of  their  original 
sweetness  and  power. 

The  practice  of  singing  under  a  scientific  master  is  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  healthy  action  and  development  of  muscles  which 
otherwise  would  have  lain  dormant. 

Instruction  In  this  department  includes  the  study  of  the  union 
of  the  registers;  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants ;  study  of  solfeggi  and  the  application  of  words  to  music ; 
exercises  for  obtaining  agility  and  flexibility  of  voice;  thorough 
exercises  in  the  scales,  major  and  minor;  the  chromatic  scale 
and  arpeggios;  study  of  the  movements  and  embellishments 
suitable  to  the  different  styles  of  singing;  study  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  songs;  cultivation  of  the  voice  considered 
as  an  organ  of  aesthetical  feeling  in  art ;  study  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion, and  the  development  of  the  voice  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  church  and  public  hall  before  large  assemblies,  as  well  as  of 
the  parlor. 
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Harmony  and  Composition. 
Instructors  : 
S.  A.  Emery,  J.  r..  Claus, 

Carl  Zerrahn, 


J.  K.  Paine, 
W.  F.  Aptiiorp. 


Tliis  department  includes  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  system 
of  musical  notation;  the  manner  in  which  the  major  and  minor 
tonalities  are  related  to  each  other,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
different  keys  or  scales  ;  a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  intervals,  and  the  construction  of  chords,  with  the 
artistic-  laws  which  regulate  melodic  and  harmonic  progressions. 
Classes  are  formed  both  for  those  who  wish  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  this  study,  and  also  for  the  higher  branches  of  musical  the- 
ory, counterpoint,  fugue,  form,  and  instrumentation. 

Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments. 


Instructors  : 


String  Instruments. 


(G.  F.  Suck. 
Violin,   .    {  John  C.  Mullaly. 
( C.  N.  Allen. 

Viola,    .  .  John  C.  Mullaly. 

'Cello,   ....   "SYULF  Fries. 

August  Stein. 

J.  D'Anguera. 


Contra  Basso, 
Harp,    .   .  . 

Reed  Instruments. 

Flute, 


F.  W.  SCHLIMPER. 
R.  L.  GOERING. 


Piccolo, 

Oboe,     .  . 

Clarinet, 

Saxaphone, 

Como  Anglaise  (Eng. 

Horn),   .   A.  L.  De  Ribas. 


.  AUGUST  Damm. 
.    A.  L.  DE  RiBAS. 

O.  A.  WHITMORE. 

,     Wm.  REITZEL. 


Bassoon, 


(Theo.  Becher. 
1  Paul  Eltz. 


Brass  Instruments. 

T?rPTiPhTTnrn  1^-  SCHORMANN. 

FrenchHorn  |  ^quis  Lippoldt. 

(R.  SnUBRUCK. 

Comet,  .  {  Thos.  O.  Mullaly. 
(J.  E.  Eichler. 


Tenor  Horn, 
Alto  Horn, 
Euphonium, 
Baritone,  . 
Trombone, 


G.  "W  Stewart. 
.  V.  Akeroyd. 
.  Alfred  Rigg. 
.  Alfred  Rigg. 
.  Alfred  Rigg. 


Tuba, 


August  Regestein. 


Tympani  and 
Drums, 


H.  D.  Simpson. 


Organization  and  Conducting. 

Carl  Zerrahn. 
John  C.  Mullaly. 


Heretofore,  no  opportunity  has  been  given  in  this  country  for 
systematic  instruction  in  the  organization  and  training  of  Orches- 
tras and  Bands.   Occasionally,  in  some  of  its  features,  very  com- 
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petent  instruction  has  been  given  by  private  teacliers.  But  the 
opportunities  afforded  liave  not  been  equal  to  tlie  demands. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  this  department  of  the  Conservatory, 
and  its  methods  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Celebrated  Taris 
School.  Instmction  by  the  most  competent  professors  is  given  in 
solo,  quartette,  orchestral,  military,  and  concerted  music,  and 
also  in  harmony,  comiDosition,  and  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  orchestration,  and  arrangement  of  music,  for  reed,  orchestral, 
and  military  bands. 

Classes  are  formed  each  term  for  the  violin,  and  such  other 
orchestral  instruments  as  may  be  desired. 

Tuition  in  classes  of  six  will  be  at  the  regular  rates  of  $15  a  term. 
Private  lessons  when  desired  can  be  arranged  for  at  the  ofQce,  at 
teachers'  regular  terms.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  orchestral  and  band  rehearsals. 


This  branch  of  musical  culture  is  now  favorably  engaging  the 
minds  of  educators,  and  is  rapidly  being  engrafted  upon  the  cur- 
riculum of  studies  in  all  our  best  public  schools.  Already  ujiwards 
of  seventy  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  alone  have  adopted 
it ;  and  although  a  preparation  for  this  work  may  be  acquired  by 
those  who  are  by  nature  fitted  for  it,  with  really  less  labor  and 
expenditure  of  time  and  means  than  for  the  usual  duties  of  the 
profession  of  music,  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  are  in  great 
demand  at  very  handsome  remimeration.  Students  in  this  depart- 
ment will  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  instruction,  but  ample  op- 
portunities will  be  afforded  for  examining  the  practical  work  in 
the  Boston  Schools,  which  stand  confessedly  at  the  head  in  this 
branch  of  study,  and  will  be  admitted  free  to  all  the  general  exer- 
cises of  the  Conservatory. 

A  thorough  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  covering 
the  instruction  received  by  pupils  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools.  The  first  course  comprises  six  grades,  and  includes  the 
instruction  received  by  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  from  five  to 
eight  years  of  age.  On  completion  of  this  course,  students  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  competency 
to  teach  it.  The  second  course  comprises  four  grades,  covering  the 
instruction  received  by  pupils  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  in 


Vocal  Music  in  Public  Schools. 


L.  W.  MASON, 
H.  E.  HOLT, 
E.  TOURJEE, 


Instructors  : 
H.  Benson, 

L.  A.  BUTTEKFIELD, 

C.  Goodwin  Clark, 


w.  e.  sheldon, 
Henry  C.  Harden, 
A.  Graham  Bell. 
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the  Grammar  School.  On  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate 
will  likewise  be  given.  The  names  that  head  our  list  of  instructors 
In  this  department  are  guarantee  for  the  thorouglmess  of  the 
instruction;  and  through  their  influence  efforts  will  be  made  to 
secure  situations  for  competent  teachers. 

Singing  at  Sight  and  Elementary  Instruction. 
Lnstkuctors  : 

Harry  Bensok,        Daniel,  Batchellor,  A.  AY.  Keene. 

All  pupils,  whether  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  ought  to  be- 
gin with  the  department  of  sight  singing.  The  ability  to  read 
music  at  sight,  i.e.,  to  mentally  decipher  the  printed  notes,  and 
form  a  correct  conception  of  how  the  music  should  sound,  by  look- 
ing at  the  printed  page,  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  true  musical  educa- 
tion. Veiy  few  among  the  thousands  who  are  studying  music  are 
able  to  read  even  a  plain  hymn  tune  correctly  at  sight,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  solo  singers  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  parts 
taught  to  them,  having  really  no  knowledge  whatever  of  how  the 
piece  should  be  sung  by  simply  looking  at  the  notes.  If  the  pupil 
has  not  acquired  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  with  facility,  however 
thorough  he  may  become  in  the  theory  of  music,  he  must  always 
labor  at  great  disadvantage.  By  making  it  the  subject  of  the 
earliest  instruction,  all  who  have  ordinary  musical  talent  may  soon 
learn  to  sing  readily  by  note,  and  thus  save  months,  if  not  years, 
of  vexatious  and  disheartening  toil. 

In  order  that  no  opportunity  necessary  to  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress of  our  pupils  may  be  lacking,  free  classes  in  Elementary 
Instruction  and  Singing  at  Sight  have  been  maintained,  at  which 
the  subjects  of  notation,  intervals,  rythm,  technical  terms,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained,  and  a  thorough  jDractice  in  intervals,  major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales,  and  other  exercises  for  learning  to  read 
music,  is  afforded  to  all  the  pnpils.  These  classes  meet  twice  a 
week.  Through  the  Interest  that  has  thus  been  awakened  in  the 
study,  there  has  come  to  be  much  demand  for  more  special  instruc- 
tion. Classes  have  already  been  formed,  and  in  order  that  the  mat- 
ter of  expense  may  not  deter  any  who  would  otherwise  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the  Director  has  decided  to 
place  the  terms  at  Ten  Dollars  each  in  classes  of  six,  and  Fifteen 
Dollars  each  in  classes  of  four.  The  object  of  these  classes  will  be 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  sing  any  music  at  sight,  but  especial  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  matter  of  preparing  pupUs  for  church 
situations.  That  this  subject  needs  special  attention,  any  one  who 
knows  of  the  nimiber  of  singers  with  well-trained  voices,  who  fail 
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to  obtain  situations  In  church  or  elsewhere,  through  their  inabUlty 
to  read  music,  need  not  be  reminded. 

The  advanced  class  in  Sight  Singing  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  practice  of  catches,  glees,  madrigals  and  part-songs.  The 
interest  of  these  compositions  is  generally  admitted,  but  their  util- 
ity as  a  means  of  study  is  not  properly  appreciated.  Independence 
of  parts,  so  necessary  to  effective  part  singing,  is  best  attained  by 
the  thorough  practice  and  study  of  catches,  glees  and  madrigals, 
the  matter  of  light  and  shade  not  being  neglected ;  while  in  part- 
songs  light  and  shade  are  the  prominent  features.  Independence 
receiving  due  attention. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa. 
Instructors  : 

Harrt  Benson,       Daniel  Bachellor,       Joseph  Stewart. 


The  introduction  of  this  method  into  the  Conservatory  course 
was  justified  by  its  wonderful  success  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  demand  for  it  in  this  country. 

As  it  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  method  in  this  circu- 
lar, the  opinions  of  persons  best  able  to  judge  will  be  g^ven,  show- 
ing what  it  has  been  and  is  doing. 

Prof.  Helmholtz,  whose  opinion  should  have  great  weight,  says : 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  notation  has  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  prominence  in  teaching  singing  to  what  is  of  the  gi-eutest 
importance  to  the  singer  in  determining  the  tone,  viz.,  the  relation 
of  ihe  tone  to  the  tonic.  .  .  .  Now  the  facilities  wliich  a  singer, 
well  acquainted  with  musical  theory,  derives  from  the  piano-forte 
score,  are  Immediately  presented  oy  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation, 
even  to  the  uninstrueted.^' 

Gen.  Thompson,  author  of  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Just 
Intonation,"  says:  "  The  great  engine  of  their  stuxess  is  their  notor- 
tion,  by  which  the  keynote,  second,  third,  etc.,  is  always  repre- 
sented by  the  same  symbol.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  read  the  old 
notation  with  constant  reference  to  the  places  in  the  key,  when 
the  habit  is  acquiied.  But  tlie  question  was,  how  to  acquire  the 
habit;  and  this  is  what  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  teaches," 

An  American  teacher  said  recently  in  London  before  a  meeting 
of  T.  S.  teachers:  "Those  who  have  felt  friendly  towards  the  sys- 
tem, and  rejoiced  at  the  good  it  was  doing  in  England,  have  yet 
felt,  as  I  fornxerly  did,  that  it  was  not  needed  in  America,  because 
we  were  using  the  syllaliles  by  the  tonic  method.  But  I  now  see 
that  as  a  means  of  studying  music  it  is  invaluable." 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Great  Britain  unite  in 
almost  a  chorus  of  ijraise  for  tlie  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method,  in  their  Re- 
ports recorded  in  tne  Educational  Blue  Book. 

Mr.  Evans,  Music  Instructor  to  the  London  School  Board,  has 
under  his  superintendence  230  schools,  each  with  three  depart- 
ments. The  teachers  can  use  which  notation  they  please,  and  they 
all  prefer  and  ttse  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa. 
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Tbe  principal  points  of  tlie  system  are :  Tlie  use  of  a  new  notor- 
tion,  whicli  is  so  simple  and  true  that  any  intelligent  musician 
can  master  its  principles  in  a  few  minutes,  which  wastes  no  time  in 
learning,  and  which,  instead  of  conflicting  with  the  established 
notation,  only  makes  it  clearer;  the  adaptation  of  this  notation 
to  illustrate  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  method,  viz.,  the 
relation  of  each  tone  to  the  tonic;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  educa- 
tional development,  which  makes  it  pre-eminent  as  a  method  for 
teaching  the  people  to  sing  intelligently.  The  Galin-Paris-Cheve 
•     method  is  somewhat  similar,  but  is  not  so  practical. 

There  Is  a  very  large  store  of  music,  both  classical  and  popular, 
printed  in  the  notation,  consisting  of  oratorios,  cantatas,  masses, 
anthems,  glees,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  best  of  all,  the  courses  of  instruction 
of  the  Rev.  John  Cur  wen,  which  are  perfect  models  as  educational 
works. 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  method  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Con- 
servatory, and  authorized  examiners  issue  the  regular  certificates 
of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College  at  each  grade,  to  pupils  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  Tliis  is  found  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  of  learning  to  read  music.  Classes  are  formed  each  term. 

Art  of  Conducting. 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  demand  for  musicians  compe- 
tent to  organize  and  conduct  choral  societies,  chorus  choirs,  or- 
chestras, etc.  "We  know  of  no  other  school  in  America  where 
special  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  this  branch  of  study. 
The  course  is  thorough  and  progressive,  and  includes  every  detail 
of  the  art.  Pupils  have  ample  opportunity  of  learning  the  use  of 
the  baton.  This  has  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  the  Conservatory.  IMr.  Carl  Zerrahn  is  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment. Probably  no  musician  in  this  country  is  more  widely  or 
more  favorably  known  than  this  distinguished  teacher,—  for  twenty 
years  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society;  also  con- 
ductor of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  and  of  the  choruses 
of  the  Peace  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872. 

Church  Music. 
Instructors  : 

H.  M.  Dunham,  S.  B.  Whitney,  E.  TouKJEfE. 

In  all  ages  church  music  has  been  held  in  th©  highest  estimation. 
Philosophers  and  statesmen,  scholars  and  divines  have  given  it 
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their  encomiums.  Plato  wished  that  no  other  music  than  that  of 
the  temple  might  be  heard  by  either  gods  or  men.  St.  Augustine 
speaks  thus  of  the  singing  of  hymns:  "  The  voices  flowed  in  at  my 
ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  my  heart ;  and  the  affection  of  piety 
overflowed  in  sweet  tears  of  joy."  St.  Luke  says  of  the  disciples 
that  "  they  were  continually  in  the  temple  praising  and  blessing 
God."  The  early  Christians  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  psalm- 
ody. Luther  once  at  a  supper  given  by  him  to  some  singers  and 
musicians  where  choice  motettes  were  sung,  remarked,  ''Seeing 
our  Lord  God  in  this  life  shaketh  out  and  presenteth  unto  us  such 
precious  gifts  what  then  will  be  done  in  the  life  everlasting?" 

An  old  church  ordinance  in  Germany  required  that  candidates 
for  holy  orders  should  be  qualified  to  pass  an  examination  in 
church  music  as  well  as  theology.  And  since  this  universal  lan- 
guage, suitably  employed,  may  soften  the  heart,  and  i)repare  it  for 
receiving  religious  impressions,  the  ministry  and  church  ofiQcials 
of  the  present  day  should  become  acquainted  with  its  capabilities 
and  its  relations  to  divine  service.  The  church  should  be  the  Sab- 
bath home  of  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  and  all  should  add  their 
talents  and  abilities  towards  the  completeness  of  worship. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  quartette,  should 
support  the  congregation  and  enrich,  embellish,  and  render  im- 
pressive by  appropriate  selections,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
Bach's  Passion  Music,  written  for  a  solo  choir  and  two  chorus 
choirs,  with  a  distinct  part  for  the  people,  furnishes  high  authority 
for  this  arrangement.  Mendelssohn  organized  and  conducted  the 
music  in  the  Dome  Church,  Berlin,  on  the  same  plan.  The  English 
composers  have  also  given  us  a  repertoire  of  church  music  worthy 
of  careful  study.  With  the  introduction  and  practice  of  proper 
music  in  the  Sunday  Schools  it  would  not  be  long  before  this  meth- 
od could  be  successfully  can-ied  out  in  nearly  every  church  in  the 
land.  In  the  stirring  strains  of  the  masters  Christians  could  pledge 
themselves  to  a  common  faith,  the  musical  taste  of  every  house- 
hold would  be  elevated,  and  a  genial  charm  spread  through  the 
entire  social  fabric. 

A  new  interest  in  this  important  subject  has  within  a  few  years 
been  awakened  in  America,  and  the  demand  for  organists,  direc- 
tors, precentors  and  solo  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  true  eccle- 
siastical mxisic,  is  continually  increasing. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  this 
department.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  solo  singing,  organization 
of  choirs  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  chorals  for  the  peoi^le  with  the 
best  models  of  music,  and  the  proper  style  of  rendering  the  same. 
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Modern  Languages. 


INSTBUCTOEB : 


3lO.  A.  C.  MAGGI, 

A.  M.  Osgood, 


J.  F.  Kbauss. 
G.  T.  Deppold. 


The  Increased  facilities  of  communication  with  European  nations, 
and  the  yearly  increase  of  travel  to  Europe,  render  more  and  more 
desirable  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages.  Of  these  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are  perhaps,  the  most  Important; 
they  being  the  spoken  languages  of  the  countries  most  frequently 
-visited  by  Americans.  The  German  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
its-literaturej  and  is  particularly  important  to  the  musical  student, 
as  many  of  the  profoundest  works  on  music  written  in  this  lan- 
guage, are  still  untranslated.  The  French  is  every  year  becoming 
more  extensively  used  in  good  society ;  while  the  Italian  is,  above 
all  others,  the  language  of  the  fine  arts,  especially  that  of  poetry 
and  music.  Pupils  of  the  Conservatory  are  instructed  in  these  lan- 
guages by  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers,  at 
class  rates,  and  learn  not  only  how  to  read,  write,  and  translate, 
but  also  how  to  speak  and  sing  each  of  these  languages  correctly. 


In  this  Department  we  have  three  divisions :  First,  for  those  de- 
siring to  qualify  themselves  for  Teachers.  In  the  instruction  of 
this  class  pupils  are  taught  thoroughly  all  the  principles  of  Elocu- 
tion and  the  methods  for  imparting  the  system;  Second,  for 
Clergymen  and  Public  Speakers— here,  by  close  criticism,  existing 
defects  are  remedied  witliout  destroying  the  personality  of  the 
individual ;  Third,  for  Interpreters  of  Lyric  and  Dramatic  Art.  To 
such  are  given  the  principles  of  Mechanics  and  Gesture,  the  laws 
of  the  Emotions  and  Expression.  Besides  the  opportunities  afford- 
ed by  the  weekly  and  quarterly  exercises  for  reading  before  the 
public,  to  those  possessing  proficiency  and  ability  other  opportuni- 
ties will  be  secured,  thus  adding  a  very  desirable  feature  to  the 
instruction,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  public  introduction. 

Pui^ils  receive  one  half-hour  lesson  per  week  for  the  fee  under 
"  Tuition,"  but  may  receive  lessons  of  tener  at  the  same  rates.  Those 
taking  the  full  coxrrse  for  which  the  fee  is  $200  per  year,  receive 
Private  lessons  four  days  in  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  lectures, 
class  instruction,  exercises,  etc.,  and  receive  graduating  certificate. 


Elocution. 


S.  R.  KELIiET, 


INSTRTTCTORS : 

C.  Rot  dit  Des  Jardins. 
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Dramatic  Action  in  Singing. 

IXSTEUCTORS : 

SiG.  ALliEKTO  C.  MAGGT,  MON.  C.  ROY  DIT  DES  JARDINS. 

Attitude  find  bearing  have  much  to  do  with  the  effective  rendering 
of  any  vocal  work,  and  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  a  thorough  artist 
who  has  not  become  acquainted  with  tlie  principles  of  dramatic 
expression.  Until  recently  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  study  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  to  foreign  masters.  To 
meet  this  want,  becoming  more  and  more  felt,  this  department  of 
the  Conservatory  was  organized.  The  course  of  instruction  is  sys- 
tematic and  progressive.  Special  attention  is  given  to  instniciing 
pupils  in  elegance  of  carriage,  grace  of  manner,  freedom  and  ease 
of  position  and  attitude,  proper  expression  of  the  features,  gesture 
and  eye  to  convey  the  thought,  correctness  of  accent,  etc.,  etc.,  so 
that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  take  rank  as  a  lyric  artist  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  department  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
gentlemen  ot  eminent  ability  and  large  experience  who  have  trained 
some  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  day;  all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances of  hall,  rostrum  etc.,  have  been  provided,  and  we  believe  that 
the  department  is  not  second  to  any  school  in  Europe. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

Tills  new  department  of  the  Conservatoiy  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Trof.  Walter  Smith,  director  of  art  education  in  Bos- 
ton and  Massachusetts,  who  has  arranged  the  courses  of  instruction 
and  selected  accomplished  instructors  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The 
subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  two  groui->s,  Elementary  and 
Advanced ;  the  first  for  beginners,  the  second  for  those  who  can 
draw  from  nature. 

Elementary  Course. 
Object  drawing  by  free  hand.     Terspective  by  instmments. 
Drawing  flowers  and  foliage  fjom  copies.    Human  figures  from 
copies.   Designing  in  line  and  color.  Lessons  in  teaching  dr  awing. 

Advanxed  Course. 

Tainting  in  water  colors  from  nature.  Aerial  perspective.  Land- 
scai")e.  Studies  in  oil  and  water  colors  from  objects.  Portrait 
drawing  and  i^ainting  from  life.  Composition,  theory  and  practice. 
Lectures  on  fine  art. 

Classes  in  these  subjects  are  formed.  Occasional  lectures  on 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  on  the  history  and  prac- 
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tlee  of  fine  nnd  industrial  arts  .ire  given  hy  Prof.  Sinilli,  to  which 
all  stmlciits  uf  llic  Conservalory  aiu  athnillcd.  TiiiLiou  itii  classes 
S15  per  term.   I'rivate  lessons  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reception  and  Classification. 

Tlie  oHlee  of  tlic  Consei-vatory  at  the  ]\Tnsic  Hall  (entrance  on 
Wiiiier  street),  is  open  daily  lor  the  reception  of  jmpils;  :iiid  al- 
though pupils  may  iMvter  at  .any  time  before  the  conii)lelit)n  of  the 
half  term,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  tlicy 
should  commence  :it the  beginjiing,  and  atleiul  to  all  the  i>relinii- 
naries,  sni  h  as  l  egistration,  grading,  time  of  lessons,  etc.,  on  the  week 
prccedinrj  the  coviincncement  of  the  term. 

Tnpils  receive  a  card  on  the  payment  of  their  hills,  admitting 
then»  to  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Conservaloiy ;  .antl  no  person 
Avill  be  rcgardeil  as  a  pupil,  or  allowed  to  receive  instruction,  imtil 
ho  has  proctired  an  admission-card. 

Accurate  classifu  ation  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance; 
and  that  this  m:iy  be  securetl,  ;v  careful  examinalion  is  made  by 
the  Director  as  to  the  lu-oliciency  of  .all  new  jmpils  except  begin- 
ners in  the  various  departments.  Twice  each  term  a  frilical  in- 
vestigation is  made  into  the  stamling  of  each  pupil;  and  the  pro- 
gress and  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  is  largely 
due  to  the  excellent  system  of  classilii  alion  adtipled^  The  course 
of  instruction  is  divided  into  live  grades,  each  gnule  bciiii.'  subdi- 
vided into  three  divisions.  Classes  for  the  piano-lone  and  organ 
are  llnuted  to  six  pupils  in  the  lirst  three  gnules,  :in«l  lo  four  in  the 
fourth  .and  llfth  grades;  in  violin  playing  .and  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  limited  to  six  pui^ils;  in  h.armony  lindlcd  to  eight  i^upils. 
Instruction  in  the  class  is  not  limited  to  lOor  15  minutes  to  ea«  h 
schol.ar,  as  some  affirm,  but  e.adi  individual  has  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  hour.  The  time  and  attention  c.ai-h  pupil  receives  is  the 
same  that  a  student  receives  in  mathem.-itics  or  the  langu.ages  .at 
college.  Each  pupil  sings  or  i)lays  separately  as  the  teacher  directs, 
but  the  lesson  is  a  unit.  I'upils  .are  transferred  to  classes  of  liigUer 
grades  •when  llieir  iiroliciency  demands  it. 

Recitations. 

Cl.asses  in  cnltiv.ation  of  the  voice,  pi.ano-forte,  organ,  and  other 
instruments,  and  in  harmony  aiul  musical  theory,  re«'cive  two 
lessons  a  \veelc,  of  one  hour  each.  The  free  classes  in  singing  at 
sight,  harmony,  general  musical  instruction,  oiatorio  and  eliurch 
nmsic  practice,  art  of  teacliiiig  and  normal  instruction,  each  meet 
once  a  week. 
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Conservatory  Concerts. 

In  aclclitioTi  to  the  other  means  of  cnltiire  afTonlcd  at  the  Conser- 
v.ntory,  classical  conceits  have  been  eslablished,  lor  the  jmriiose  of 
assisting  the  inipils  in  the  formal  ion  of  a  relined  and  elcvaleil 
mnsical  taste,  at  Avhich  tlie  choicest  works  of  llie  grc;it  m.astcrs, 
consisting  of  sonatas  for  the  i^iano-forte,  ;ind  for  the  piano-forte  .and 
violin,  sti  ingcd  quartettes,  concertos,  songs,  etc.,  ari*  perfornu-il  by 
the  leading  .artists  of  Doston.  Three  of  these  .nre  given  each  tcnn, 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  pu]>ils.  They  are  inaintaiiied 
at  heavy  expense  and  are  given  wholly  without  cost  to  pupils,  who 
are  earnestly  advised  to  enjoy  as  many  of  them  .as  jiossible.  Recit- 
als are  also  given  each  week  by  the  i)Mpils,  :it  which  they  i>erfomi 
such  pieces  as  hfive  been  studied  :it  llicir  hissons.  These  exercises 
are  of  gre.at advantage  to  Iheni,  stimulating  lo  iiu'r»!:ised  exertion  in 
their  studies,  and  finnishing  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  that  conlideace  so  ueccs- 
saiy  to  a  creditable  perfoimauce  before  others. 


At  the  close  of  each  term,  a  concert  is  given  in  the  Music  IT.all,  by 
the  pupils,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers,  which  is  free  lo  iho 
pupils  and  their  friends. 
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Lectures  and  Analyses. 

Ten  Icctui-es  uijoii  musical  lopifs  arc  delivered  before  the  pupils 
of  the  Conservatory,  each  term,  allordiiig  much  valuable  informa- 
tion and  instruction. 

Tliree  Analyses  of  the  compositions  of  the  masters  (piano-forte, 
orj;an  and  voi  al  works),  are  given  each  term,  at  which  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  under  consideration  is  accompanied  with  a 
critical  examination  of  its  form  and  construction,  and  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  cxi)osition  of  its  distinctive  features  and  jieculiar 
beauties.  These  have  greatly  aided  the  pupils  in  understanding 
the  higher  class  of  music,  and  have  prepared  them  more  intelli- 
geutly  to  apijreciate  aud  enjoy  it. 

Facilities  for  Culture. 

Besides  the  eminent  talent  employed  in  teaching,  the  Conserva- 
tdiy  presents  other  attractions  ami  aids  to  musical  culture  that  are 
very  marked.  The  immense  social  power  of  a  midtitude  of  i^upils, 
moved  by  one  impulse,  and  intent  ou  the  study  of  one  science,  will 
at  once  be  recognized.  Concerts,  lectures,  recitals,  and  i^ublic 
instruction,  free  to  all,  form  a  p:irt  cf  the  programme  of  each  term. 
Classical  concerts  are  given  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils,  who  thus  enjoy  the  highest  models  of  art  and 
perform;ince.  The  oratorios  of  the  great  masters  are  practised. 
Organ  recitals,  upon  the  Conservatory  organ  and  the  great  organ 
in  ]\Iusic  Hall,  are  given  each  term.  The  Conscrvatoiy  librarj'', 
rich  in  musical  works,  is  open  daily,  free  of  charge. 

It  is  the  puii>ose  of  the  Director  to  render  every  department  per- 
fect in  its  working,  and  to  place  the  Conservatory  uiioa  as  endur- 
ing a  basis  as  the  great  schools  of  Leipsic,  Stuttgart,  and  Taris. 
The  corps  of  instructtirs  will  continue  to  present  an  array  of  the 
first  artists  and  teachers  of  the  country;  and  with  the  continued 
confidence  and  patronage  which  have  been  so  liberally  extended 
to  the  Conservatory,  such  new  features  and  improvements  will  be 
introduced  from  time  to  time,  ;is  to  render  it  the  means  of  greatly 
advancing  the  cause  of  musical  education  in  the  country,  and  to 
nuike  it  the  interest  of  every  musical  student  to  avail  hhusclf  of  its 
advantages. 

Broader  Culture. 

Tlie  demands  of  the  tinu^s  are  urgent  for  professors  and  teach- 
ers of  music  of  broader  ciiltiiri'  llian  tlicy  liave  hitherto  generally 
possessed.  No  one  who  is  tliinlcing  of  malcirvg  nuisic  a  i>rofes- 
sion  need  hope  for  continued  success  unless  lie  pursue  besides  his 
musical  studies  such  other  branches  as  will  enable  him  to  take  ranlc 
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in  t^ciicral  ciilluic  with  the  educators  In  other  departments.  ;SIany 
young  men  and  women  Avlio  liavc  special  musical  talent  and  arc 
anxious  to  obtain  the  Lest  advantages  for  n»usic-:d  cnllnro  sulli- 
ciently  appreciate  tliis  demand,  and  are  desirous  of  continuing  un- 
interruptedly their  literary  and  art  studies,  but  have  bei-n  nn.-iblo 
to  i^ursue  both  courses  because  opportunily  was  lacking.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this  Avith  only  a  trifling  additional  expense,  tlie  Conser- 
vatory lias  made  the  following 


Important  Connections. 


CHAUNCEY  HALL  SCII001>. 
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Thisinslllntion  establislied  5nl.S2Sl»as  long  held  llie  highest r.ink 
as  :i  rrep:ir:it<)iy  Sc;)iool.  It.  h:is  litled  scores  ol  sUidents  for  Koston, 
Harvard.  Cornell  and  oilier  Universities.  Its  inslniclors  are  educa- 
tors (Miiinenl  in  tiicir  dep.irtmciils.  lis  course  o4" study  is  broad,  its 
location  dcligldfnl.  and  its  building  .a  nioflcl  of  beauty  and  adapta- 
tion. At  this  inslilnlion  noji-rcsidcnt  students  of  tlie  Conservatory 
Avill  be  rettcived  «)n  specially  favorable  terms  which  will  be  made 
known  on  ax)pUcation  to  the  Director.  (See  third  page  of  cover.) 

EosTOx  u^'IVEnsITr. 
Students  of  the  Conservatoiy  sutTiciently  advanced  can  pursue 
any  of  the  studies  in  the  course  of  the  College  of  Liber.al  Arts,/rce  of 
tuition  by  simply  paying  the  small  matriculation  fee  of  $5.  No 
university  in  the  country  is  more  widely  known  for  tlie  advantages 
it  affords  for  instruction.  Its  professors  are  among  tlie  foremost  in 
tlieir  respective  fields.  (See  .^second  page  of  cover.) 

A  DErAKTMEXT  OF  ART 

connected  with  the  ]\Iassachuset.ts  Normal  Art  School  has  also  been 
organ ized  under  eminent  instructors.   See  page  17. 
Classes  in  the 

Com:mox  axd  IItgiier  English  Bkanches. 
will  be  formed  in  the  Conservatory  under  the  charge  of  experienced 
teachers.  Tuition  very  moderate. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITF  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

This  college  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency  of 
graduates  of  the  best  Conservatories  of  JIusic.  It  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  its  gr.ade  and  kind  in  America.  For  circulars  address  the 
Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

TnK  New  England  Normal  fNsxiTUTE. 
During  the  summer  vacation  this  school  is  held  for  one  month,  at 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  a  pleasant  sea-side  resort.  The  toathers  of 
the  Conservatory  are  ejiijiloyed,  an<l  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  educators  «leliver  leiitnrcs.  The  best  facilities  for  musical 
and  literary  culture  are  afforded.  Circulars  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

Situations. 

The  New  England  •Musical  Eukeau. 
A  courtier  comnieiuled  a  young  lady  to  James  I  for  her  ability  to 
speak  many  languages.  '*  Can  she  spin?"  said  the  monarch,  "that 
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art  to  .1  r.ritlsh  maiden  is  worth  all  the  lanpmjjes."  "  Can  she  sins? 
Can  slie  ])lay?  Has  she  ciillivatecl  music?"  are  llie  gicat  questions 
of  our  day.  ]\Iiisic  is  more  than  an  accomplisliiiieiit,  niore  lliau  a 
p.Lsliine.  It  pives  its  jjossessor  a  market  value.  Tlie  teaelicr  who 
can  siiij;  and  i)lay.  other  lliinjjcs  being  equal,  will  be  ]neferre*l  in  tho 
family  ami  tlie  school,  in  tlie  household,  church  and  semiu.ary. 

One  evidence  of  the  stea<ly  growth  which  is  everywhere  being 
made  in  musical  culture  is  found  in  tho  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  yrcafcr //<o/-o»?y/</iessof  insti-jiction.  Thorouijhly  competent 
teachers,  organists,  choir  singers  and  leaders  .are  in  demand.  The 
Director  is  in  receipt  of  applications,  from  every  partof  the  countiy, 
for  qualiJied  teachers.  To  meet  the  want  which  li.as  been  felt  for 
some  medium  of  communication  by  which  leachers  could  be  in- 
formed of  vacancies  in  institutions,  and  by  which  these  institutions 
could  be  put  in  communication  with  qualified  teachers,  the  Musical 
Kureau  lias  been  organized.  Dining  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of 
onr  graduates  and  others  liave  been  introduced  to  lucrative  posi- 
tions for  which  they  might  otherwise  Ijave  songht  in  vain,  and  as 
many  churches  and  institutions  have  been  supplied  with  better 
artists  and  teacliers  than  they  would  otherwise  liave  obtained. 
IJesides  the  advantages  for  information  which  are  alforded  the  lin- 
reau,  by  its  location  in  Iloston  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
New  England  Conservatory  so  widely  known,  with  Doston  Ujiiver- 
sily  College  of  IMusic,  and  with  tlie  Norm.al  Institute  which  every 
ye.ar  attracts  hundre<ls  of  artists  and  teachers.  The  ISlanager's 
acqjiaintance  witli  musicians  has  been  further  enlarged  by  his  con- 
nection, as  cliorus  m.aster,with  the  Te.ace  Jubilees  of  18C.'.j  and  1S72, 
and  with  otlier  musical  enterprises  of  national  importance. 

Location. 

Tlie  Conserv.atory  is  located  at  the  IVIusic  nail  Dnilding,  where  It 
occnjiies  twenty-six  rooms  for  ofVice,  music,  cl.-iss  and  practice 
rootus.  It  is  ])rovided  with  .a  pleasant  hall  furnislied  with  :i  l.\rge 
pipe  organ,  and  used  for  lectures,  i-ecitals,  etc.  It  is  also  directly 
connecte<l  witli  the  famous  IMusic  Hall,  scat iiig  ."iOOO  i^crsons,  and 
containing  tlie  largest  organ  in  America.  It  is  witliiu  twt)  blocks 
of  the  Stale  House,  ami  is  easily  .accessible  from  all  i>arts  of  liie  city 
by  means  of  the  various  street  railways,  and  also  from  the  suburban 
towns  both  by  steam  and  horse  cars.  The  .advant.agcs  accruing  to 
tlie  Conservatory  from  its  location  in  r.oston,  the  acknowledged 
musical  centre  of  America,  are  very  great.  No  other  city  in  tho 
Country  furnishes  so  many  inducements  to  the  musical  student. 
Its  opportunities  for  general  culture  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardV 
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need  emimeration.  Diiriiigllie  concei  t  season,  chamber,  symphony, 
oratorio  and  miscellaneous  concerts  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
while  rare  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students  of  frequently  liear- 
ing  the  most  linished  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  of  the  English, 
Italian  and  German  Schools.  There  are  over  forty  musical  societies 
in  Boston,  and  more  than  six  hundred  entertainments  have  been 
given  within  the  last  seven  months. 

Libraries,  Reading  Rooms,  etc. 

The  .central  location  of  the  Conservatory  renders  it  possible,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  utilize  all  the  desirable  advantages  of  the  city, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  adjoining  Common  and  Tublic  Garden, 
adorned  with  various  works  of  art,  afford  delightful  places  for  rec- 
reation and  exercise.  Our  students  enjoy  access  without  charge  to 
the  following  Libraries  and  Reading  Hooms :  The  Director's  Private 
Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Conservatory,  which  contain  a  large 
collection  of  valuable  and  interesting  musical  works,  including 
treatises  upon  the  history  and  science  of  music,  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers,  etc.,  etc.,  the  State  lAbrary  containing 
over  30,000  volumes,  open  every  day,  the  Athenceum  Library  and  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  collection  is  the  largest  in 
America  save  the  Congressional  Libraiy  at  Washington,  and  con- 
tains nearly  300,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  over  7,000  of 
which  relate  to  music.  Tlie  reading  room  of  this  library  is  open 
daily,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodic  press, 
embracing  not  only  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  of  America, 
but  also  many  choice  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Scandi- 
navian ones.  This  library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  veiy 
rare  and  costly  engravings,  including  one  of  the  splendid  Madrid 
collections  of  which  only  tluee  were  ever  issued. 

The  Reading  Rooms  of  the  Christian  Associations  are  also  open 
daily.  Besides  these  there  are  other  valuable  libraries  whose 
privileges  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  small  fee.  Students  interested  in 
art  will  find  many  opportunities  to  examine  valuable  works  in  the 
art  stores  and  galleries.  The  Boston  Art  Museum,  recently  opened, 
is  free  certain  days  of  each  week,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
rare  and  valuable  works  of  art  by  the  great  masters  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  has  a  department  of  Archieology  and  Antiquity 
that  has  but  few  equals.  The  Boston  Art  Club  also  gives  an  annual 
exhibition,  lasting  tlirough  several  weeks,  where  all  the  best  new 
pictures  are  exhibited.   Tickets  are  secured  to  our  pupils  free. 

Tlie  Conseiwatory  is  provided  with  a  musical  cabinet,  containing 
many  rare  instruments  from  foreign  countries,  and  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  studying  the  liistoiy  and  comparative  science  of  music. 
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General  Exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  regitlar  lessons  in  the  different  departments, 
eacli  pupil  has,  -without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of  attending  tlie 
following  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  etc.,  amounting  with  a  single 
study  to  125  hours  a  tenia.  To  the  conscientious  music  student  they 
are  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  liis  term  fee. 

Instruction  in  Singing  at  Sight,  three  time  -.  weekly. 
Normal  Class,  weekly. 
Lecture  on  Harmony,  weekly. 

Art  of  Teaching  and  J^eciprocal  Instruction,  weekly. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics,  weekly. 

Practice  of  Oratorios,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals  and  Part  Songs, 

weekly. 
Pupils'  Recitals,  semi-weekly. 

Classical  Concerts  by  Eminent  Artists,  three  each  term. 
Lectures  on  Musical  Subjects,  ten  each  term. 
Church  Music,  weekly. 

Analyses  of  Piano,  Organ  and  Focal  Compositions,  three  each 
term. 

Organ  Pecitals,  live  or  more  eac  h  term. 
Quarterly  Concert,  in  Music  Hall. 
The  Musical  Library,  is  open  daily. 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  Conservatoi-y  are  admitted  to  all 
the  above  general  exercises,  upon  the  payment  of  Fifteen  Dollars 
per  term. 

Tuition. 

Per  quarter  of  ten  weeks,  payable  strictly  in  advance. 


riano-forte,  1st,  2d  and  3d  grades  (classes  of  six)       .      .  $15.00^ 

riano-forte,  4th  and  5th  grades  (classes  of  four)  .      .      .  20.00 

Voice  (classes  of  six)      .      .      .   15.00 

Organ      "         "    luOO 

Violin,  Flute,  and  all  Orchestral  Instruments      .      .    Seepage  11 

Harmony   15.00 

Theory   1^-00 

Art  of  Conducting   15.00 

Teaching  IMusic  in  Public  Schools   15.00 

German,  French,  or  Italian  Languages,  each       .      .      .  10.00 

Elocution,       (See  page  IG.)   15.00 


Private  Tuition  $20.00  to  80.00 

Classes  of  four  (made  up  by  pupils),  for  Piano,  Organ,  or 

Voice,  §20.00  to  25.00 
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Sip:lit-Sirigji:ip:  (classes  of  six)  §10.00 

Si-lit-Sin-iii':(<-.]:issesof  four)  ir>.00 

English  r.r.iiiclies  Sec  pajre  22 

Diawiii;..^  and  I'aint.injT  (classes  of  six)      .....  ITi.OO 

Filial  Kxamiaatiou  Fee  ami  Diploma   G.OO 

Ceiiiru-ate   1.00 


I'artii^s  (lesirinpT  pvivale  instruction  from  any  teacher  employed 
in  llie  Conservalory  can  be  accominodated  at,  his  regular  rat  (.'s  iijiou 
aiiplicatiou  to  the  Director,  and  .such  ]>ersojis  will  bo  adnuLled  to 
all  the  Free  advantages  of  the  Conservatory  without  charge. 

Examination  and  Graduation. 

students  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  pi.auo-forte,  org.au,  voice 
and  orchestral  instniments  are  required  to  take  one  year's  coui-se 
in  harmony  and  theoiy  of  music.  They  will  also  be  expected  to 
take  Mormal  instruction  and  art  of  leaching,  organ  students,  church 
music,  unless  excused,  and  those  iji  voice,  sight  singing.  At  the 
close  of  each  term  a  -written  examination  is  made. 

Those  who  complete  the  required  course  of  study  in  any  depart- 
ment, are  awarded  a  diploma. 

Board  and  Rooms. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  P.o.arding  Club  of  Boston 
University,  by  which  a  goodly  number  of  students  of  tin;  Couserva- 
toiy  can  be  accominodated  with  board  at  §3.00  per  week.  Com- 
fortable rooms  can  be  secured  in  good  locations  at  $1.00  and 
upwards  a  week.  The  Director  is  able  oftentimes  to  direct  studiMits 
of  limited  means  to  jilaces  where  they  can  work  a  part  of  each  <lay, 
and  thus  provide  for  a  portion  of  their  expenses,  l^xcclleiit  board 
and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  priv.ate  families  from  .$."). 00  to  §8.00 
a  week.  The  Dircftov  has  al  \v.i.ys  at  hand  a  list  of  desirable  board- 
ing places,  which  is  at  the  service  of  liis  patrons. 

Shall  We  Go  Abroad? 

Years  ago  it  w.as  thought  absolutely  necessary  for  students  who 
wished  to  i;ct  a  thorough  nuisical  education,  to  go  to  Europe.  P.ut 
this  necessity  no  longer  exists.  All  that  is  valuable  for  the  Ameri- 
can student  in  foreign  conservatories  has  been  adopte»l  in  the  best 
conservatories  of  this  country.  jMauy  of  our  instructors  have  stud- 
ied ami  gi-aduated  at  foreign  schools,  and  some  of  them  were 
eminent  teachers  before  coming  to  America.   They  are  thoroughly 
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acquaint 0(1  Avilli  .ill  niolliods,  nn<l  arc  boiler  able  lo  moot  llie  >van1s 
of  AiiUTicaii  sliiiU'iits  Uiaii  i)n)l'oss()rs  who  are  iKit  a(-<|iiaiiitc<l  with 
our  socio! y  ami  insliliitioiis.  Some  t)f  our  loniu'r  luipils  are  Iryiii;; 
the  olil  exporiiiu'iit,  but  in  a  iiiiinher  oC  leltors  reooiveil  from  tliom, 
tlioy  say  tlial,  had  Ihoy  known  beforehand  wiiat.  llioy  were  receiv- 
ini;  liere  in  Ihe  valnable  methods  antl  many  collaleral  atlvantajrcs 
of  tins  Conservatory,  eompareil  with  what  they  obtain  there,  Ihoy 
would  not  have  gone  abroad,  besides  the  de-lay  and  expense 
attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  new  la)i;j:na;;e  before  study  can 
be  really  begun,  there  are  expostires  and  annoyances  to  which 
young  ladies  abroad  are  subject  that  we  cannot  here  <letail.  After 
a  person  lias  completed  a  musical  t;oT>rsc  here,  a  short  residence  in 
tlie  great  cities  of  Europe  may  be  benelicial  to  tlie  student. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  llian  that  made  by  persons  who 
think  they  must  go  abroad  for  tlieir  nujsical  training.  "We  clip 
from  one  of  our  musical  papers  the  fijllowing  extracts  from  a  letter 
by  a  yoimg  lady  of  Cincinnati  studying  in  IMilan: 

"  I  am  confident  that  a  great  many  mistakes  are  made  by  aspiring 
young  singers  in  coming  here  from  America,  and  I  shall  jiresent  a 
few  facts  which  I  trust  will  tend  to  decrease  this  growing  fever  for 
emigration  to  jNIilan.  .  .  The  cost  of  living  liere  proves  to  be 
generally  nearly  double  what  the  student  had  calculated  ujion.  . 
A  stranger  can  live  in  moderate  style  as  cheap  in  I'.oston  to-day  as 
in  ]\Iilan.  IMost  of  the  young  hulies  come  hc're  with  the  delusion 
that  if  llioy  take  a  few  terms  of  lessons  at  home,  a  year  ought  to 
sufTice  lo  lake  then\  to  the  summit  of  porfo(;tion.  If  tlie  teacher  is 
something  more  than  allalterer,  they  will  soon  fiiul  out  that  two, 
three,  or  even  five  years  of  earnest  toil  can  only  see  tlicni  well 
starte<l  on  t  he  road." 

Another  lady  student  at  ]\Iilan,  in  ;i  private  letter  which  has  been 
given  to  the  public,  s.ays:  '<The  chances  in  Italy  are  worse  than 
ever.  .  .  It  does  not  pay;  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  <U)  when 
your  head  is  in  the  noose  but  to  stay  in  it.  I  say  this  to  you  that 
yon  may  discourage  any  aspiring  young  lady  at  home  who  contem- 
plates going  abroad  to  study." 

What  Blanches  of  Music  Shall  I  Study? 

students  who  .ire  preparing  to  teach  mnsic  too  often  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  study  as  jiiano,  organ  or  voice,  without  pay- 
ing any  .attention  whatever  lo  the  otlurr  branches.  As  well  might  a 
jierson  i)reparingto  teach  in  the  public  s<-hools  omit  arillnuoi ic  .and 
geograj^liy.  The  slightest  acquaint.aiu-e  with  the  ]n>silions  Idled  by 
the  great  majority  of  music  teachers  throughout  tlie  country  will 
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show  such  preparation  greatly  defective.  Tliere  is  scarcely  one 
music  teacher  in  a  Imiulred  wiLli  a  good  income  who  confines  his 
elTorts  to  a  single  branch.  It  lias  come  to  pass  that  a  person  is  not 
competent  to  take  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  a  seminary 
or  college  Avho  is  not  acquainted  -with  all  tlie  hranches  of  music,  and 
no  bureau  or  professor  can  heartily  j,nd  unqualifiedly  recommend 
such  a  person.  Very  few  schools  have  pupils  enough  to  warran^ 
them  in  having  special  teachers  for  the  piano,  voice,  harmony  and 
organ,  and  any  one  can  see  it  is  not  economy  to  employ  two  or  three 
special  teachers  where  one  comi^etent  teacher  could  do  all  the 
work.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  community.  A  teacher  who  can 
give  instruction  in  piano,  voice  and  musical  theory  will  control  the 
field  and  have  double  influence  in  securing  impils,  and  if  he  also 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  organ  he  will  not  only  increase  his  useful- 
ness by  assisting  the  church,  but  will  add  largely  to  his  income. 
What  branches  of  music  then  shall  we  study  ? 

"Inductive  Methods."   "Grand  Musical 
Discoveries." 

Tlie  ridicnloxis  pretensions  of  certain  parties,  wh©  oirer,/or  a  suf- 
ficient consideration,  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  piano- 
forte, organ,  voice  or  harmony  in  periods  varying  from  tlu-ee  weeks 
to  three  months,  must  here  be  noticed,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  These  people  are  simply  charlatans,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  art, —  obtainers  of  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. Their  instmctions  have  never  made  a  respectable  per- 
former, flaming  testimonials  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  No 
conscientious  musician  can  be  found  to  recommend  them,  and  no 
careful  inquirer  will  be  deceived  by  them. 

Sheet  Music  Department. 

a  department  for  the  sale  of  sheet  music,  books,  and  other  musi- 
cal merchandise,  is  connected  with  the  Conservatory;  and  a 
selected  assortment  of  the  best  instrumental  and  vocal  pieces  is 
kei)t  constantly  on  hand.  This  was  originally  established  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pupils;  but  its  scope  of  operations  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and,  for  some  time  past,  teachers  and  seminaries 
have  received  their  music  from  the  Conservatory.  Tlie  facilities 
which  it  possesses  for  furnishing  the  best  music  are  unrivalled. 
The  teachers  employed  in  the  Conservatory  are  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  large  experience  in  their  jDrofession;  and  the 
studies  and  pieces  used  by  them  are  those  best  adapted  to  the 
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formation  of  a  correct  teclmique,  and  to  the  aAvalcening  and  devel- 
opment of  a  true  musical  feeling  in  the  pupils.  Tl»ese  have  been 
divided  into  a  regular  and  progressive  scries,  from  tlie  simplest  to 
the  most  diHicult;  and  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most 
approved  and  standard  compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  organ, 
voice,  works  on  musical  theory,  etc.,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
send  their  orders  to  the  Director;  and  all  sucli  orders,  whether  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
The  usual  discount  is  made  to  teachers  and  the  trade. 


The  Musical  Cabinet. 

The  practical  value  of  museums  in  the  study  of  the  history,  de- 
velopment and  comjiarative  science  of  any  department  of  learning 
is  universally  recognized.  America  ought  to  have  at  least  one  such 
collection,  similar  to  those  of  Taris,  South  Kensington  and  other 
European  centres,  where  the  student  of  music  could  study,  in  the 
various  musical  instruments,  books,  charts,  etc.,  of  all  coimtries, 
the  progress  of  musical  invention  and  science  in  the  dilferent  ages. 
Such  a  cabinet  has  already  been  started,  and  about  one  Imndred 
and  fifty  instruments  and  models,  including  some  vei*y  ancient 
ones,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  charts,  etc., 
have  thus  far  been  secured,  reijresenting  to  some  extent  the  music 
of  almost  evei-y  countiy.  These  specimens  have  pi'oven  invaluable 
to  the  students  of  the  Conservatojy  and  College  of  Music  of  Boston 
University,  especially  in  studying  the  histoiy  of  music.  There 
seems  no  more  appropriate  place  for  such  a  collection  than  in  a 
city  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to  musical  culture  as  here, 
and  in  connection  with  this  largest  of  all  Conservatories  and  the 
College  of  jMusic  of  this  growing  University.  In  the  interest  of 
musical  science  we  earnestly  solicit  donations  of  instruments,  mod- 
els of  inventions,  materials,  books,  charts,  manuscripts,  etc.,  etc., 
of  all  kinds,  any  way  relating  to  music,  and  we  guarantee  that  all 
contributions  shall  be  secured  to  the  future  for  the  jiurposes  in- 
tended. Freight  or  express  charges  will  be  jiaid  from  any  part  of 
the  world;  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  and  marked  the 
gift  of  such  a  donor. 

Vacations  and  Holidays. 

A  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  will  occur  between  the  Summer  and 
Fall  Terms;  of  tlu-ee  days  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term;  and  of 
three  days  at  Christmas. 
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Tlie  business  of  Ihe  Consei-v.itorjMs  suspended  upon  TTashington's 
r.iitlulay  (F(jl).  L'LM),  Fast  Day,  ami  Tliaiiksgiviiig  Day,  aud  lessons 
occuiTiug  upon  those  days  are  not  made  up. 

Society. 

r.'irents  of  ten  write  ns,  inquiring  if  they  c.m  seiid  their  sons  and 
dau^jhters  1o  I'.ostou  Aviili  tlie  assurance  tliat  tliey  will  iiot  be  led 
into  undesirable  eoniiiaiiy.  "We  liave  always  made  an  ellort  1o  se- 
cure, lor  slmlents  eomiiii:  from  abroad,  pleasant  homes  in  excellent 
families,  so  that  they  shall  be  under  home-like  inlluences;  anil  our 
new  .arningements,  we  believe,  will  prove  even  more  perfect.  Al- 
thoufjh  ihe  stuilents  of  the  Conservatory  have  been  numbered  by 
thousands,  not  a  sinjjjlo  inslance  of  misconduct  has  ever  been 
brou:-;iit  to  our  knowledj^e.  The  inslitulion  lias  no  dormitories,  and 
does  not  undertake  to  exercise  control  over  the  daily  life  of  its 
students,  but  ])uts  them  on  their  own  responsibility.  i\Iore  than  a 
strore  of  the  best  schools  of  IJoston  are  conducted  on  this  plan. 
The  excellimt  re;;tdations  of  our  city  .and  the  wholesome  cusJoms 
and  restr.aints  of  our  societ  y  make  this  method  the  best  possible, 
as  the  .above  results  will  show,  and  it  is  believe<l  that  the  imjiils  of 
this  Conserv.atory,  althouj,'h  residinjr  permanejitly  or  lempor.-irily 
in  .a  larj^e  city,  are  as  free  from  evil  iniluenees  as  those  of  any 
school  in  America. 

General  Information. 

Time  of  Co^irse.—  yo  definite  time  can  be  fixed  for  completing  onr 
course  of  study.  Some  will  make  twice  the  progress  of  others,  ;ind 
.accomplish  in  three  years  what  would  take  others  four  or  live  yeai-s 
to  complete. 

Degin  with  the  Term.— Pupils  will  find  it  gre.atly  for  their  advan- 
tage to  be  present  at  the  commencement;  they  can,  however,  be 
admittefl  iintil  the  middle  of  the  term,  at  a  suitable  reduction  from 
the  regular  fee.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  lor  a  shorter  time  than 
the  fidl  term,  or  the  unexpired  iwrtion  of  it. 

7?C(7i(mZ /Vires.— AiT.angements  h.ave  been  effected  by  which  our 
students  can  secure  ti<;kcts  ;it  greatly  reduced  r.ates  to  New  York 
and  return  over  the  elegant  line  of  Sound  steamers,  good  until  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Arrivalin  r,oslon.—  Ver%OT\^  .arriving  from  a  distance  may  le.ave 
their  baggage  .at  the  depot  until  they  have  secure»l  their  rooms. 
Those  arriving  by  the  morning  or  day  trains  will  find  restaurants  in 
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the  depots,  and  need  not  go  to  hotels,  hv.t  mny  come  directly  to  onr 
Onice,  whicli  is  wilhin  live  to  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  all  the  deiJOts, 
o.ud  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  0  A.M.  to  G  r.M.  . 

ZcWcrs.— Pupils  can  have  Iheir  letters  addressed  care  of  the  Con- 
servatory and  receive  them  from  the  boxes  provided  ior  the 
purpose. 

Children. —  Special  an'.angeinents  h.ave  been  made  for  School 
Children  to  receive  one  lesson  a  week  in  private  or  in  classes  at 
prices  ranging  from  50  cents  upwards. 

Church  rrivileges.— Free  sittings  can  be  secured  by  the  Director 
In  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations,  for  students  of  the 
Conservatory.  A  number  of  churches  have  chorus  choirs,  to  which 
admittance  can  also  be  secured,  .and  the  Director  himself  has  for  a 
number  of  years  conducted  such  a  choir,  numbering  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  lifty,  to  which  a  limited  number  of 
students  of  the  Conservatory  are  admitted. 

Evening  C7a.<?scs.— Evening  classes  are  held  in  Tiano,  Organ,  Vocal 
Culture,  and  Orchestral  Instiiiments. 

Organ  Practice.— Or^an  students  can  have  practice  free  at  the 
Conservatory  by  simply  paying  the  blower's  fee  of  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  an  hour. 

7'ianos.— Good  seven  octave  pianos  can  be  rented  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  quarter.  Students  often  find  pianos  in  houses 
where  they  board,  the  use  of  whicli  can  be  obtained  at  a  mere  nom- 
inal price.  The  Director  will  gladly  assist  students  in  selecting 
instruments  when  so  desired.  The  pianos  of  Decker  Eros,  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  Conservatoiy. 

C»/mnasi?<m.— Students  of  the  Conservatory  have  the  privileges 
of  a  gymnasium  at  reduced  rates. 

Jlegister.—  A.  register  is  kept  at  the  office  oZ  the  Conservatoi*y,  and 
persons  wishing  to  receive  the  new  circulars  issued  from  time  to 
time  can  do  so  by  entering  their  names. 

Consultation.— The  Director  Invites  .all  persons,  whether  connect- 
ed with  the  Conserv.atory  or  not,  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to 
their  at  tainments  or  qualifications  for  studying  or  teaching  music. 
Consultation  free  in  all  cases. 

/fc7(Zre5s.— Persons  writing  for  circulars  or  other  inform.ation  will 
be  c.irefid  to  .address  their  letters  to  "E.  Touujee,  New  England 
CoNsr.iivATOi:v,  ]\Iusic  IIael,  P.ostox."  Onr  letters  have  often 
fallen  into  other  hands,  when  otherwise  directed. 
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Calendar. 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  Tiiuksdav,  Septkmbkr  9,  and  closes 
■VV'cclncsclay,  November  17,  1S80. 

The  WINTER  TER.AI  begins  Thursday,  November  18, 1880,  and 
closes  Gaturday,  January  29,  1881, 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  MONDAY,  JANUARY  81,  and  closes 
Saturday,  April  9,  1881. 

The  SUM:\1ER  term  begins  Monday,  Aprie  11,  and  closes  Sat- 
urday, June  18, 1881. 
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RECAPITULATION 


1.  Economy.   Cost  of  tuition  only  $15. 

2.  300  years  established  in  Europe;  25  years'  successful  experience 
in  America. 

3.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  intellect. 

4.  Diffidence  overcome  by  public  performance  in  class  and  in  Con- 
servatory and  Music  halls. 

5.  Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole-hour  lesson. 

6.  125  hours'  musical  instruction  given  in  a  single  term. 

7.  The  lesson  a  recitation ;  no  waste  of  time. 

8.  Laudable  ambition  to  excel. 

9.  Pupils  carefully  graded,  and  promoted  according  to  proficiency. 

10.  The  ablest  instructors  are  employed. 

11.  Mendelsshon  says  "  it  has  advantages  over  private  instructicm ; 
it  produces  industry,  spurs  on  to  emulation,  and  jireserves  against  one- 
sidedness  of  education  and  taste." 

12.  Musical  atmosphere  of  the  Consei'vatory  conducive  to  broader 
culture. 

13.  The  best  musicians  and  instructors  educated  in  Europe  receive 
their  instruction  at  Conservatories. 

14.  A  finished  musical  education  attainal>le  from  the  first  rudiments 
to  final  graduation. 

15.  Its  graduates  rank  high  and  fill  the  best  jiositions. 

16.  Freqiient  recitals  by  eminent  artists. 

17.  Access  to  a  fine  musical  library. 

18.  The  class  system  in  the  Conservatory  is  the  same  as  in  our 
colleges  and  best  schools. 

19.  All  branches  in  music,  languages  and  elocution,  are  taught. 

20.  The  London  Choir  says  of  its  Organ  department:  "The  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  far  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy, 
and  indeed  of  every  English  Institution." 

21.  Harper's  Monthly  characterizes  it  as  the  "  Model  Music  School  ol 
the  age." 

22.  Beginners  are  received. 

23.  Evening  classes  are  formed  each  tern). 

24.  Private  lessons,  if  preferred,  at  Teacher's  regular  rates,  with 
over  100  hours  of  other  musical  instruction  without  charge. 

25.  The  most  talented  and  successful  students  prefer  the  class 
system. 

26.  Association  with  the  ablest  musicians. 

27  Superior  opportunity  oifered  students  for  practice  on  large  organs 
free  of  charge. 

28.  Practice  in  the  Conservatory  Choir;  good  qualification  to  sing  in 
church. 

29.  Unsurpassed  advantages  offered  to  students  who  pursue  the 
Artist's  course. 

30.  30  hours  practice  in  sight  reading  each  term  under  able 
instructors. 

31.  Reduction  in  price  of  admission  to  finest  concerts  in  the  city, 
frequently  made. 

32.  Special  discount  for  purchasing  .sheet  music,  books  and  all 
material  needed  by  the  students. 


THE  ESTEj  %mm\ 

The  Leading  Organ  of  the  World. 

Universally  admired  for  its  voice-like  quality  of  tone. 

manufa<:tured  by 

4r«  mmvmw  ^  oo.„ 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


The  highest  endorsements  on  fila  from  the  leading  artists  of  the  world,  among 

which  are  the  following ! 
R.  WACNER,    A.  WILHELMJ,     PAULINE  LUCCA,    OLE  BULL, 
RUBENSTEIN,     SAINT  SAENS,  and  many  others. 


Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
608  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON. 


